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THE ORGANIZATION OF LITERARY STUDY 

The fashion of the present day demands that in the con- 
sideration of a subject we should go back to the dim and semi- 
illuminated twilight of the world, discover in the chaotic interfu- 
sion of many elements the beginning of our theme, and pursue 
it in its manifold transformations down the progress of the ages. 
The historical method has cast its fascination around us, and we 
shall in vain attempt to evade the influence. Yet we may not 
unreasonably have some doubts as to the correctness of the pro- 
cedure, and in view of the results attained refuse to give an 
absolute adherence to all its requirements. When the study of 
morality is reduced to the relation of atoms, or centres of force, 
or the gyrations of mollusks, one may well admit that the 
subject has reached its lowest terms, and admire the dexterity 
with which complex activities are brought out of such simple 
conditions. As one watches the process one is irresistibly led 
to the conclusion that the facile operator has an indefinite fund 
of invisible resources to draw upon, and substitutes for the 
meagre beginning a rich and superb combination, which he had 
little occasion to anticipate. The apparent ease of the change, 
the pleasure arising from the resumption of large measures of 
life in such slender vessels, and the power acquired with con- 
siderable ease of developing a system of similar transmutations 
for ourselves, hold us bound to the effort and the success. 

In the opening of Sidney Lanier's remarkable book on the 
English Novel occur the following sentences: "The series' of 
lectures which I last had the pleasure of delivering in this 
hall was devoted to the exposition of what is beyond doubt the 
most remarkable, the most persistent, the most widespread, and 
the most noble of all those methods of arranging words and 
ideas in definite relations, which have acquired currency among 
men — namely, the methods of verse and Formal Poetry. That 
exposition began by reducing all possible phenomena of verse 
to terms of vibration ; and having thus secured a solid physical 
basis for this science, and a precise nomenclature in which we 
would talk intelligibly upon this century-befogged subject, we 
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advanced gradually from the most minute to the largest possible 
consideration upon the matter in hand." Surely the intoxi- 
cation has spread far and works effectually when one of our 
chief idealists is satisfied to resolve the whole art of music into 
the differenced tremulousness of so-called matter. 

Now we are not trying to escape from one of the inevitable 
tendencies of the age ; probably that would be a useless and 
impossible undertaking : we are all of us obliged to be modern 
whether we will or not ; to be ancient or something else than 
children of the twentieth century is an endeavor in which the 
flight is made on pinions of the newest manufacture. 

" When me they fly, I am the wings." 

The life of the century enfolds us and we are borne onward with 
its movements. 

We may readily see that the present condition of anything is 
not all that it is : while we are gazing it passes away into another 
phase of its being quite as real as the one which has just been 
displaced ; its history alone will reveal what is the series of its 
changes, and all are needed to its true apprehension. Clearly 
its physical basis, however, if it have one, is no more its essential 
part than any other isolated manifestation. The physical basis 
appears nowadays to have an uncontrollable desire to arrogate 
to itself the chief place, and that ambition, perhaps, requires to 
be held a little more strenuously in check. Nor will the thing 
be found to be merely the aggregate of its appearances; there 
is that in it which exceeds the arithmetician's powers, and the 
easy formulas of transitions in space and time. We shall be 
forced to find in it a unifying life which contains particularities 
in its embrace, which produces and annuls them, which is at 
once all of them and more. There is an eternity in it inclusive 
of its temporality, an infinity enveloping its finiteness : it has 
an idea which must be discovered before "it can be properly 
understood, an encircling life which is its source and expla- 
nation, a wholeness which underprops the parts and connects 
them into reflection of itself. 

It must be said that literatures have in the main been studied 
hitherto on their purely temporal side. Moreover they have 
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been studied in practical isolation from each other. To be sure 
certain points of contact have been found between them ; we 
have been told, for instance, that Catullus followed his Greek 
models very closely, and we know that one of his poems is a 
translation ; we read learned discussions of the extent to which 
Alfred Tennyson was influenced in the writing of his idylls by a 
study of Theocritus; and we are informed that the Italian 
Renaissance had perhaps more to do with the making of the 
Elizabethan drama than potencies nearer home ; we find periods 
of subservience to foreign elements in various literatures, and the 
subsequent revolt, which assuredly we had every reason to 
expect ; and so connections of varying extent and strength have 
been duly pointed out to us. 

Again, the story of literature has been the story of individuals ; 
a succession of heroic figures has moved before us, and unto 
them have been awarded different degrees of praise or blame. 
The eventualities of lives in the main devoid of startling or 
romantic interest have been reproduced with minute and patient 
fidelity, and in not a few instances have been properly held up 
as effective deterrents from conduct not entirely harmonious 
with certain widely accepted canons. These persons have 
usually been credited with the possession of an occult quality 
called genius, any attempt to define which has resulted in mani- 
fold passages of eloquent and picturesque writing, which un- 
happily left the subject involved in a softly colored mist of words 
so alluring as to forbid hard-hearted attempts at a search for a 
possible significance. These illustrious ones followed each other 
chronologically, had in some instances probably met and con- 
versed, had written a certain number of books, and achieved a 
certain distinction. They were in a manner ticketed and 
classified ; some of them were supreme in a kind of work which 
they had created and had left in such a condition as to render 
competition with them a hopeless task for all time to come ; 
others were relegated to an inferior rank, although perhaps they 
had done a few things in a way strictly unsurpassable. There 
has been one effort, however, which has been elaborately pro- 
nounced sinful and abhorrent : interpretation of the books made 
by the great masters has been the unpardonable offence ; literary 
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productions appealed exclusively to the feelings, and in the joy 
or tenderness or delirium evoked by them one must be content 
to remain ; there might be desultory discussion of literary forms 
and methods, but the lovely product must be subjected to no 
analytical disintegration ; the thought of man must be studiously 
eliminated from the discussion, and the rose left on its stem un- 
despoiled of a single petal and undesecrated of a single eva- 
nescence of perfume. 

Then the subject was neatly divided into epochs : often these 
served merely as stimulants to a faltering interest and aids to a 
relaxing memory ; the principle of division was so elusively 
various that the total externality of the frame-work could not 
fail to make itself apparent even to the casual observer. The 
literature of the monarchy was severed by rigid bars of dis- 
tinction from that of the republic ; the great influence of govern- 
ment upon the art of the times was seriously and continuously 
indicated ; the freshness of the earlier writer was laboriously and 
suggestively contrasted with the languor and jaded refinement 
of later schools. These schools also came in for a somewhat 
redundant share of comment and attention ; it might be difficult 
always to say what was the exact relationship between writers so 
diverse as were often claimed as members of a school, but the 
fact of there being such an intimate association between them 
was not to be brought into question. Caution was rightly and 
at frequent intervals given against supposing that these epochs 
or schools were anything real in the history of the times ; nor 
were they to be taken too literally or accurately; one epoch 
shaded by invisible degrees into the next and gave to the new a 
fringe or skirt of color from the old, forming a series of interesting 
and fluctuating iridescences down the entire course of the 
narrative ; often one school sprang panoplied and full armed 
from the head of another, ready for homage and conquest. The 
fabric usually bore upon it the unmistakable marks of its con- 
triver. A distinguished mathematician once said that the time 
was probably coming when everyone would have his own 
algebra or calculus; it was evident that the time was already 
here when everyone had his own account of literatures. 

Moreover, as said before, a physical origin must be found, or 
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we should be left without a solid foundation and a consistent 
body of scientific terms. Climate, geographical configuration, 
alternation of hill and valley, proximity to the sea, and endless 
hosts of particulars were not far to seek. The somewhat 
generally accepted principle that like causes produce like effects 
appears to have been held in secure abeyance in these specu- 
lations as climatological conditions which during one period 
produce outbursts of creative genius, where mankind yet drink 
as at exhaustless fountains of spiritual refreshment; during others, 
fail to bring the smallest response from a people living in a stolid 
abasement which makes them an easy prey to every incursion of 
their more active neighbors. 

Also elaborate accounts of prevalent modes of thought, 
shifting currents of opinion, predominant phases of feeling, im- 
passioned incentives to wide activities, found a large place and 
attention. The physical basis here appears in a condition of 
considerable attenuation ; it has receded so far from the view 
as to be a mere line of horizon encircling more potent actions 
within ; in fact it often is entirely forgotten except as recurrence 
is made to it now and then in deference to its supposed although 
not wholly understood importance. 

Now unquestionably all these elements have their place and 
importance, and their unification must be found if an adequate 
idea of literature is to be discovered : all life descends from the 
idea; it is in the idea that all particularities have their sub- 
sistence ; it is in it that they live and move and have their being. 
A literature is not a thing extraneous to the life of a nation ; it 
is but one of the many ways in which that life finds adequate 
expression ; it grows with the unfolding of the national thought, 
and declines with the decadence of the national will ; as nation 
after nation in the torch-dance of history bears the flambeau that 
for the time sheds illumination upon the steep and rocky path 
whereby humanity makes its ascent to the fruitions beyond, so 
literature after literature arises from the indwelling thought of 
the time and makes a permanent representation for posterity. 
With the process of the ages literatures spring from the soil 
belonging to them, increase into marvellous expanse of foliage, 
bear their appropriate blossoms and fruit, and in passing away 
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enrich the space from which subsequent growths are to emerge. 
They belong to the living thought which produces them, and 
that thought includes as means to the fulfilment of its needs the 
physical conditions which it selects as appropriate to it, the 
multifarious opinions of men, their mutable wishes and longings, 
their deeds slender or wide-reaching. 

The comparative study of literatures has made impossible the 
merely subjective consideration of them ; they are seen to be a 
growth and in fact but one growth. But we are again confronted 
with the notion that the complex and rich results of later periods 
are to be reduced to the thin abstractions of the earlier ; expla- 
nation in general seems to find a curious satisfaction in divesting 
the object of all that constitutes its essence, and then to hold up 
the frail and meaningless shade as the source from which all the 
splendid manifestations have come. The explanation of a 
history or a literature is not to be found in its bare and meagre 
beginnings but in its progress, which has led it by ways straight 
or devious to its truest consummations, which were before it 
began to be and which will survive its passage back into the 
potentiality from which it arose. Providence is before us as 
well as behind us, and what is to be is the fruitful strength which 
made the past what it was. 

The tentative stages of literary effort point forward to the 
fuller ones in which their results are resumed and given a meaning 
which in themselves they do not possess. The savage standing 
in the midst of an assemblage of his fellows and pouring forth 
his rude and spontaneous chant is but a poor foreshadowing of 
the great rhapsodes who were to come after him. Much signif- 
icance is hardly to be found in these wild efforts, and their im- 
portance to a satisfactory treatment of the history of literature is 
not to be overestimated. In themselves they are of meagre and 
subordinate worth ; in the light of subsequent achievements they 
obtain a value which is in the main a reflection from these. The 
historical genesis of literatures gains as much illustration from 
the end which is before it as from the vague mixture of en- 
deavors which are behind it. The ideal is the source of 
activity as well as the real, and the unachieved originates the 
transformation leading to the higher and nobler. 
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In fact we find vast periods of history which are, as it were, 
preparations for the genuine labors of mankind. The literature 
of the tribe or clan has importance inasmuch as it indicates the 
path pursued by the race in attaining that self-knowledge which 
alone makes high successes possible. As literature it of course 
possesses very little value, whether viewed from the side of con- 
tent or form. Theoretical considerations must, however, con- 
stantly guard themselves by a recurrence to the real move- 
ments of things, or they lose themselves in vagaries unsus- 
ceptible of verification. The union of fact and thought must 
be brought about if the truth is to be reached ; the speculative 
and evolutionary theories are the two sides of the whole which 
are to be seen in their living interchange and connection. 

With the organized city, however, real civilization begins, and 
literature inevitably tends to assume the proportions which 
belong to it. Relations entered into with adjacent cities would 
constantly tend to the overleaping of boundaries, and a widening 
of interest and a clarification of expression would ensue. The 
local peculiarities would be a vanishing element in a finer pro- 
duct responsive to larger and deeper needs. With national 
literatures the process must be similar. They must constantly 
widen their scope, and open receptive minds to larger con- 
ceptions, and enter the domain from which no man is excluded 
and where all are equally great and owners of all. The true 
literature, therefore, to which all progress looks, and in which all 
effort culminates, is a literature wide as the race, and holding 
within its grasp whatever has been done of excellent and wise. 

This endeavor is one of the great appanages of the race. The 
endeavor belongs to man as man, and he would be less than 
himself if he did not thus manifest himself. However much the 
form which this large and mighty work takes may be conditioned 
by the environment in which it occurs, the impulse itself is 
above all environment, and makes of the latter simply an 
instrument of expression. The scenery of Greece is reflected in 
the poetry of Greece, the rocks and snows of the Northland 
appear in their songs; the less-unfolded peoples produce the 
poems of smaller reach and lighter meaning; but the literary 
effort itself is not relative to any exterior condition, and displays 
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often the fullness of its power in the simplest chants and ballads. 
The form of literature may be dependent upon the conditions in 
which it saw the light, but its content is the same all the world 
over in the degree in which that content has been seized and 
understood. 

The literature of all the ages is therefore one literature ; from 
the universal mind of man it springs in response to its im- 
perative need of expression, and the world of things is but the 
succession of symbols, as it were, which it converts into vessels 
of its emotions and intentions. However large the labor re- 
quired for the accumulation of the material necessary for the 
study of literature in this sense, the beginning has already been 
more than made. A band of critics has already appeared 
whose interest in the great works of the great men is no longer 
confined to questions of style, or skilful construction of story, 
or happy combination of heterogeneous matter, or brilliant cor- 
uscations of audacious wit. A body of students must come to 
the front who will penetrate to the creative idea, moulding and 
upbuilding the poem or novel, and find that idea only part and 
parcel of a greater one moulding and upbuilding the world 
itself. 

Successive literatures are each embodiments of the thought 
underlying all literatures. The nation is the genuine unit of 
history, and the deepest national idea is the genuine unit of 
literary history. The great tasks of the really world historical 
peoples are reflected completely in their literatures. These 
latter belong to the steps by which the world has ascended to 
an adequate consciousness of itself. They emerge from the 
profoundest thought of their time and in reproducing that 
thought unto itself both classify it and make it more com- 
prehensive. The various phases of life in largest measure 
dramatize themselves on the stage of time, and humanity learns 
what is its innermost substance by looking backward at what it 
has done. It is not, however, confined to a study of what it 
has done ; it also leaves a precious reflection of itself in its works 
of the imagination. History and literature are two aspects of the 
one truth, the outer of deed and movement and success, the 
inner one of aspiration, of motive, of recognition of the ideal. 
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But again, no one literature is all-inclusive ; it is but a single 
leaf from the giant redwood in which all the generations have 
room to dwell, but one pulse of the mighty heart which gives 
life to all that is. A study of it shows forth its limitations, which 
find their reason and elucidation elsewhere. They must all be 
considered together if any one is to be understood. Their 
union, however, is an organic one ; a union depending upon an 
active principle which assigns to each its place and function in a 
system which, like the human body, is subservient to a high 
intent in its every detail. In the Platonic sense it has the ideal 
dwelling within it, and conforming it to a model which is in the 
heavens. As through the ages there runs an increasing purpose, 
so through all literatures there runs an illuminating intelligence 
growing brighter with the process of the suns. 

In literature intelligence addresses intelligence. It has, there- 
fore, constructed for itself a material which is itself a product of 
the spirit to which it appeals. Architecture may try to tell its 
story with such adequacy as belongs to it in granite or marble. 
Painting may reproduce an action in light and color; even 
music uses a tone to which clings the last vestige of a dis- 
appearing externality ; but in literature spirit has made for itself 
an instrument which is spiritual. In language thought finds 
the medium which is thoroughly plastic to its demands, which 
affords a means of expression to its most attenuated abstractions, 
which has movement, vigor, life, variety, color, and in whose 
very structure and interrelatedness of parts are seen again the 
articulations which bind ideas together, and make of them one 
harmonious world. 

Through the ages there reigns a division of labor; the 
functions of nations vary as the organs of the human body have 
their separate place and action. Swedenborg figures the life of 
society as a grand man : some people occupy the place of the 
brain, some of the hands and feet. The allegory has its import 
and relevance. The development of great literatures has not 
been given to all, and it is important to find the true line of 
descent and succession. The lesser achievements are contained 
in the greater, and a study of the latter is really inclusive of the 
former. One must needs follow the stream directly on its 
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course, and not be led astray into windings which really lead 
nowhere. The great movement of the peoples contains the 
secret of which we are in search, and whose discovery opens the 
realms whither aspiration climbs. 

Moreover, that which is important in the past is the perma- 
nent, that which remains to-day and has a life which may be 
called a real one. Some literatures are of interest principally to 
the anthropologist or the student of antiquities. They hold an 
important but a subordinate position. There are literatures 
which are perennially alive. They are as close to modern inter- 
est as to that of the way which saw them bloom and prosper. 
The necessity here is of finding the due relation, of giving to 
each the measure which belongs to it, of not neglecting the 
lesser nor aggrandizing the higher. The preparatory stages 
demand to be fully mastered, but the truest results are to be 
obtained from the finished and the perfect. The literature of 
Greece means more to us than the vast array of productions 
which the Orient has of late years yielded up to a persistent 
search and attention. 

The life of the race has revealed itself in varying literatures 
with varying completeness. There are, however, epochs in 
which seem to assemble all the elements which belong to all 
being, and present themselves with the chiefest intensity that 
belongs to them. These are turning points of history, in which 
are gathered all rays from the achievements that have been, to 
be poured in full radiance on the to-morrow just at the point to 
arise. To these periods belong the works which are continent 
of the whole thought then moving in the sphere of things, and 
the additional potency which is to unmake the present and 
substitute for it a fuller revelation of the old yet ever new 
truth. 

These men are the true bearers of genius ; they are held of a 
genetic power which is a solvent of the world that is and a 
framer of a succeeding nobler condition. They are like the 
heroes described by Hegel in his Philosophy of History, who 
derive their purposes and vocation not from the existing order, 
but from a concealed fountain, from that inner spirit, still 
beneath the surface, which tears the outer shell in pieces, and 
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on its ruins erects a new world. Genius is therefore a complete 
absorption in the purpose of the time, and a true instrument of 
destiny. The works which they leave behind them are the 
epitome and chronicles of the ages, the embodiment of the 
truest that has been thought and the best that has been hoped 
by the maturest of mankind. These works are the models from 
which artistic procedure must take its departure, and are the 
mean which nature makes in order by that mean to rise above 
herself. 

The development of literary forms follows the method which 
has been indicated before. The whole of history has been 
likened to the progress of a day, from the burst of sunrise 
through the splendor of noonday to the gray tints of evening. 
There must be added the morning twilight before the separate 
hues have differenced themselves from each other into greater 
or less distinctness. These earliest productions can hardly be 
said to be either prose or verse. They have no predominant 
rhythmic quality of any high kind, and their imagery is both 
vapid and confused. The monotonous chants of savages are 
not yet music. They really contain implicit in them all forms 
of literary art. They are at the same time songs and narratives 
and dialogue, but these are so mingled that neither has the 
preeminence. 

But there ensued the widening of experience and the spectacle 
of good and far-reaching achievements. The growth of civil- 
ization and its marvels enchain the attention and evoke en- 
thusiasm. The deeds of the heroes who penetrate the depths 
of distant lands or launch the keel upon the treacherous and 
unknown waters inflame the hearts of singer and seer. The 
conquest of vast areas hitherto uninhabitable, and the bringing 
of various peoples into communication, awaken the energy which 
impels to victory over the visible world. The rise of institutions 
and the beginning of arts; the introduction of letters, the 
growing consciousness of a nobler life, superinduced upon the 
merely material one and dominating it, bind the deepest con- 
victions of the advancing generations to beliefs and consum- 
mations which are the recognized conditions of their movement 
forward and upward. The narration of these wonders becomes 
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an irresistible impulse, and the rhapsodes intone the deeds of 
the heroes. 

But heroes fall into collision ; they are representative of 
different principles, each claiming the supremacy for itself and 
the subservience of its antagonists. Indeed, the bulwarks which 
man has erected for the support of the truer thought and the 
opportunity of the nobler activity which has become the centre 
and nerve of his existence, show themselves to be unstable. 
The institutions of the time fall into conflict, and each asserts 
its right to an unconditional recognition of its claims. These 
conflicts often appear insoluble; they terminate in death and 
dismay. The wisest are held by their fascination, and he is the 
seer who can behold over them and encircling them the realm 
which admits the preservation of both contestants in just 
subordination and union. The dialogue steps forth upon the 
scene and thrusts the narrative into the background. 

Hence arises the voice of individual feeling. Often it may 
utter only vague caprice, or momentary desire ; it may be only 
the expression of shallow delight or trivial sorrow, but it may be 
the deepest conviction of the era, the thought, the hope, which 
are latent in all men and make themselves heard through one. 
What was implied in the seed of the early choral chant has 
become apparent in the perfected fruit. Monotony has given 
place to rhythmic variety, the obscure and turgid to the clear 
and delicately outlined. Not merely the general emotion under- 
lying the combination of men into institutional groups glows 
into manifestation, but that general emotion filling the individu- 
alized spirit, who in giving it outer clothing and investitude 
avows to it his devotion and allegiance. 

The transition is made to reflection and analysis. The singer 
begins to look back on his own methods and those of his 
forerunners. The thoughts which have been filling him with 
their power and multitude, and which have woven for themselves 
a garment that seemed but themselves externalized, rise before 
him and solicit attention in their own capacity, and apart from 
the forms which they have assumed in the ardor of telling them. 
Those forms also appear in abstraction from their content, those 
forms which it seems almost as cruel to subject to any dis- 
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memberment as to tear a flower to pieces or disfigure a beauti- 
ful human body. But the step backward cannot be taken ; the 
demands of the purely intellectual life are paramount, and with 
the analytic tendencies of thought, the writing of prose begins, 
and art becomes conscious of itself. 

Throughout the process there has been another and deeper 
movement going on — the progressive deepening of conscious- 
ness itself — the gradual rise and development of the knowledge 
of personality. The recognition of personality is more than 
personality itself; spirit, from its nature, is personal ; it is made 
up of actions, instincts, emotions, reasons, imaginations which 
are but varying forms of one life ; but the realization of person- 
ality, the appreciation of what is its due, the recognition of its 
infinite worth, has been the toil and struggle of history, and 
the message of literature. Insofar as a literature has fulfiled 
this function has it been great, and it is through this common 
effort to reveal what is found in the struggle to attain genuine 
freedom that it is united with other literatures and transcends 
the merely natural limits within which it is set. All literatures 
are joined in the effort to attain a comprehension of free spirit, 
and it is from this point of view that they are susceptible of 
classification and connection. 

The immense literatures of the Orient are in the shadow. In 
them the consideration of man as man has only begun. He is 
made the mere natural outgrowth of a central power, as it 
were, or rigidly held down in limits into which he has not pro- 
duced himself. His whole life is exterior to himself. All great 
and good deeds have been done before he comes on the plane 
of action, as in China, or nobility belongs inalienably to a class, 
from which he is debarred by his birth, as in India. The transi- 
tions from these extremities are made through Persia and Egypt. 
Among the Hebrews arises the light which has been given to 
all mankind to illumine the path into the heavens. But in the 
Orient man is everywhere subject to an outer dominance, the 
object darkens over him with its vast preeminence, an alien 
sovereignty subdues and encircles him. These are the litera- 
tures of the preponderance of the object — the literatures of 
despotism. 
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The literature of Greece is full of radiance. The rule of the 
one has passed away, and the rule of the many has come. The 
outer world frowns no longer, but lends itself adequately to the 
labors of the race. The intrepid pioneers of civilization have 
tamed the earth, and she is yoked already to the chariot of the 
conqueror. Man finds himself at home amid the olive groves 
and hills and seas of his new dwelling-place. The morning 
song of self-recognition rises unto the sun, the Apollo who had 
known what it was to toil side by side with the shepherds, and 
who did not forget the charm of human companionship. The 
world of the soul confronts the realm of nature and both were 
conjoined in a harmony that was itself the beginning of all 
music. This was the literature of the equilibrium of the object 
and subject — the literature of the many. 

In Rome thought began to look within itself. Life was no 
longer a holiday, but became a succession of difficult deeds, 
which were under the eye and rule of a relentless will. Another 
realm began to disclose itself within that joyance which had 
been the constant possession of the dwellers of the Ionian 
archipelago. That finished product of instinct and insight in 
happy and miraculous fusion was too frail to enclose the new 
spirit, and the exquisite vase was shattered. Christianity came, 
the humblest and most patient of conquerors. In Alexandria 
the East and the West came into a union whose offspring were 
to change the face of the known world. The whole sphere of 
the inner life, the soul with its lofty aspirations, its high demands, 
its heavens and its hells, as the completion of the deeds done 
in the body, its recognition of its infinitude and its goal — the 
living of the infinite life — arose on the general vision, and new 
languages, new arts, new poetry, began. We have arrived at 
the great middle age, the literature of the preponderance of the 
subject — the literature of the transition from the rule of many 
to the rule of all. 

The spiritual life with its inalienable demands relegates the 
natural life not merely to a place of subordination, but to a 
place of utter obliteration. Moreover, by a curious inversion of 
its true character, it seats itself upon a throne of temporal power, 
and suffers a degradation to pure naturalism. Out of the con- 
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flict which ensues arise the modern nations and the readjustment 
of the claims of Church and State. The despised realm of the 
outer reasserts its validity with strenuous success, and springs 
into marked prominence. The sciences of nature are the out- 
come. The old Greek achievement is studied anew, the western 
seas give up their secrets, the life of the whole orb becomes one 
life, and modern civilization is at the helm. There appears the 
literature of the organic union of the subject and object, the 
literature of the rule of the all — of the true republic, last and 
best birth of Time. 

De Quincey makes a distinction between the literature of 
power and literature of knowledge. But all writings worthy of 
the name are both possessed of power and full of knowledge. 
If they had not the former they would be useless, and if they 
had not the latter they would be valueless. One would prefer 
to make a distinction between expression and instruction. The 
purpose of a poem is not to give information, although it may 
be filled with it to repletion, nor is it directly intended to serve 
high moral ends. When writings become instructive of fore- 
thought and intention, they enter a field which is not the purely 
literary one. Literature uses the noblest instrumentality yet 
fashioned by man for the purpose of expressing the idea. Ex- 
pression it seeks for its own sake, with adequate expression it 
rests, and in the contemplation of the beauty created it finds its 
high pleasure. Writings whose aim is instruction belong to 
religion or philosophy. 

Literature, however, does not seek expression merely as such. 
That would be to lose itself in the intricacies of verbal finish 
and the niceties of purely external polish that adorn those 
productions which are the wonder of the day, and then await 
the research of the antiquary, to refurbish their tarnished 
splendors. Art for Art's sake is not to be understood to refer 
exclusively to that goldsmith's minute chiseling whose deepest 
touch goes but very little below the surface. Literature is not 
merely the art of saying things well, but far more the art of 
saying great things greatly, even though there may be whole 
periods whose contribution to the permanent equipment of the 
jace is but a superbly carved cameo or a delicately tinted 
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miniature. Literature demands a noble content so nobly told 
that in its contemplation we rest satisfied. That content has in 
all ages been the same, and the absoluteness of literature con- 
sists in its giving garb and beauty to the indwelling thought of 
the world. The unfolding of freedom in its varying stages has 
been the life which has permeated the poetry and the artistic 
prose of all time. The deepening of personality, the recognition 
of its universality, the establishment of its supremacy, the belief 
in its everlasting unity with the Divine, has been the motive 
which has given birth to all great works, and has been the 
purport of their message. That all men possess freedom, that 
the ways must be found by which this freedom can be assured 
to all men, is a hope which has been the very centre of what is 
usually called genius. From the depths of the Divine Spirit 
have the great literatures come, and they have shone with such 
light as was given them. 

As there is but one mind in all history, so there is but one 
literature. Special literatures, so called, find their reason and 
explanation in that one literature, which has revealed to man 
the innermost of his life, the height of his destination, the Provi- 
dence which has presided over every step of his advance. His 
face has been ever toward the rising sun ; from the orient to that 
Occident which is at the same time the orient the course of truth 
and empire has gone. The one universal mind which holds in 
its unity all the eras of the world and of an infinite array of 
worlds, has found expression in many ways ; not least of these is 
the one made in language, and all literatures are truly the self- 
revelation of the Infinite Spirit, who has never left any man or 
age without an avenue of approach to Himself. 

Louis James Block. 
Chicago, Illinois. 



